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standing with Amr that his proposal should be accepted by the Iraqites. 
Then Ali was forced by his soldiers to appoint Abu Musa as his repre- 
sentative, and Abu Musa allowed himself to be completely tricked by 
the wily Amr, and is therefore held to have been untrue to Ali. Well- 
hausen appeals to Abu Mihnaf and to the character and subsequent 
career of the two chieftains for proof that they were not traitors. The 
next question is as to the origin of the Hawarij. Briinnow (in Die 
Charidschiteri) derives them from the desert Arabs settled in Kufa and 
Basra, Wellhausen from the Koran readers. It was the latter, he points 
out, who forced Ali to the agreement at Siffin, and they hold precisely 
the theocratic idea (the Koran against everything, including califs) 
that the Hawarij afterward consistently represented. Wellhausen 
goes on to describe the principles and policy of these latter (who bear 
a striking resemblance to the Jewish Zealots), and follows their history 
down to the incoming of the Abbassides. To the same point he 
brings the history of the Shiites. His discussion is throughout vigorous 
and interesting. 

C. H. Toy. 
Harvard University. 

A Short History of the Hebrews to the Roman Period. 
By R. L. Ottley. With maps. New York : Macmillan, 
iqoi. Pp. lx + 324. gi.25, net. 

History, Prophecy and the Monuments ; or, Israel and 
the Nations. Vol. Ill (completing the work). By James 
Frederick McCurdy. New York: Macmillan, 190 1. Pp. 
xxiii+470. #3. 

The Early History of Syria and Palestine. By Lewis 
Bayles Paton. With maps. ("The Semitic Series.") 
New York : Scribner, 1901. Pp. xxxvi + 302. $1.25, net. 

Mr. Ottley's book is " an attempt to furnish teachers or students 
of the Old Testament with a sketch of the actual course of Hebrew 
history, somewhat more consistent with the present state of our knowl- 
edge than the text-books now in use." Undoubtedly this modest 
statement is justified ; the treatment of the subject is " somewhat more 
consistent with the present state of our knowledge." The real ques- 
tion is, however, whether it is sufficiently " consistent," i. e., whether in 
endeavoring to pursue a mediating course the author has succeeded in 
satisfying anybody. This we very much doubt. Neither in principles 
adopted nor in details presented can the book be regarded as ade- 
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quately representing the newer view of Old Testament history, although 
its tendencies and spirit lead in that direction. His summing up of 
the sources for Israel's patriarchal age illustrates his attitude : 

Thus for our knowledge of this interesting period we depend for the most 
part on narratives "of which it is simply impossible for us at this time of day 
to establish the accuracy." At the same time, there is a good reason for sup- 
posing that the book of Genesis, after every allowance has been made for the 
natural bias or defective information of the original writers, contains a life- 
like picture of an age which really existed, and we are so far justified in 
accepting the account of the patriarchal period as being in its broad outlines 
credible (p. 24). 

Such a balancing of light and shade is characteristic of the author's 
method throughout. Nor is it clear that he is furnished with the 
necessary breadth and depth of scholarship for his task. He follows 
Driver's Introduction closely and does not seem to have made inde- 
pendent investigation into details which are there necessarily passed 
over. The narrative of Sennacherib's invasion is a case in point, where 
no suspicion of difficulty is felt. His chronology shows some slips. 
Not only are minor matters of detail overlooked, but, what is after all 
the real test of a popular book on Hebrew history, there is no grouping, 
no tracing of great historic influences either of the inner or outer 
history. Twelve chapters of about equal length carry the account down 
to the Roman period. In the list of " chief works consulted " not one 
German work (except in translation) and but one French work appears. 
When all this has been said in the way of criticism, it must be added 
that the book is defective more by its vacillation in the acceptance of 
the newer views than by actual inaccuracy. It may help some students 
in their endeavor toward the larger light. We hope that it will have 
this result. 

The third and concluding volume of Professor McCurdy's admi- 
rable and useful work brings us the welcome index to the three volumes. 
Unfortunately maps are still wanting, which will be supplied, we trust, 
in a new and cheaper edition for which biblical students are waiting. 
The volume brings with it, also, some surprises, chief of which is the 
attitude toward problems of Hebrew literature, taken by the author in 
his long-awaited discussion of this theme. It appears in his third 
chapter, entitled " Deuteronomy and Hebrew Literature." Here he 
arrays himself unmistakably with the so-called "critics." A brief 
sketch of his views is as follows : 

The *' Song of Deborah " points to a long preceding period of literary 
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activity in Israel of which the poetic snatches quoted in the pentateuchal 
books are fragments and illustrations. This is the age of minstrelsy and 
rhapsody. The first purely Israelitish poem is, very probably, the song in 
Exodus, chap. 15, and it must go back to the earliest period of the national 
existence. The early chapters of Genesis contain the oldest materials of 
Hebrew literature. As for the Book of the Covenant, the spirit, if not the 
actual words, of Moses pervades it. David's elegy introduces us to an estab- 
lished poetical literature. The actual collecting of ancient tradition began 
under Solomon. The " Book of the Wars of Jehovah " and the " Book of 
Jashar" belong here. To this age is assigned also the " Blessing of Jacob." 
Of the pieces like Jotham's parable and Hannah's song appearing in Judges 
and 1 Samuel, some are genuine, others are later. David wrote no Psalms ; 
possibly some of the Proverbs belong to the Solomonic age. The kernel of 
Judges' is not much later than the disruption, as also are the personal histories 
of David and Saul. The J and E documents are recognized, both are com- 
posite ; E is northern and dated 770-760 B. C, J is southern and dated toward 
the close of the eighth century. The " Blessing of Moses," the Elijah and 
Elisha stories, and the Samuel-Saul narratives, belong in these centuries. 
Amos and the prophets follow and prepare the way for Deuteronomy, which 
was a new and enlarged edition of the " Book of the Covenant " prepared for 
the need of the times of Josiah. 

As for the origin of Deuteronomy and its dissemination the following 
statement is made : 

The probable explanation is that the former "law-book," which we now 
know as the first "Book of the Covenant," and whose existence was a matter 
of notoriety in Israel, had never been in force as a statute-book, and had 
been almost forgotten .... it was now reproduced in an expanded form, with 
the hortatory and minatory additions which greatly impressed King Josiah. 
The work of preparing the book having been done under priestly auspices 
and perhaps within the precincts of the temple itself, the volume might very 
well have been "found where it was not lost." That there was a certain 
amount of conscientious finesse in the business is, however, quite apparent, 
though in this quality it has been outclassed by many of the ecclesiastical 
intrigues of our better Christian times. 

A chapter summarizing the ethical development of Israel follows, 
entitled " Religion and Morals." Before the prophetic era the morality 
of the best men in Israel was, as a rule, both rudimentary and partial. 
The picture of Joseph, " the highest type of ancient Hebrew morality," 
is explained as an idealizing parable drawn for a later reflective age of 
Israel's history. On the other hand, the author's verdict on Solomon is 
that " his reign was probably more harmful to public and private mor- 
als than that of any other king of either Israel or Judah, with the pos- 
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sible exception of Manasseh." A most extraordinary and, may we 
add, extravagant statement ! 

The remainder of the volume follows down the stream of the history 
from Josiah to the Restoration. The dramatic climaxes, the pathetic 
situations, the startling contrasts, and the heroic figures are nowhere 
more numerous and more impressive than in this century. Professor 
McCurdy has utilized his opportunities and produced a stirring and 
instructive picture. The horizon widens to take in Babylonia, Media, 
and Egypt. The politics of Judah are involved, as never before, with 
world-issues. It is a century of upheaval in western Asia. The fine, 
large, grasp of this broader situation, characteristic of the author's 
method and mind, does not fail him here. No scrap of evidence from 
the historical, literary, and social memorials of the great oriental 
nations, that can enlighten the course of Jewish history, is neglected. 
The morality of Israel has its background in the ethical life of the 
Semitic peoples ; the exilic life of Judah is illuminated by the delineation 
of Babylonian society and religion of the days of Nebuchadrezzar. 
The significance of Cyrus and the Persians for Jewish life and thought 
is illustrated by an exposition of Iranian culture and religion. It is 
never forgotten that the prophets are greater than all ; that to their 
interpretation of history and their imperative demand of righteousness, 
all else is contributory and secondary. Thus, large space is given to 
the exposition of the words and work of Jeremiah, the central figure of 
that age of heroes. Ezekiel, also, is sympathetically delineated, and 
his close relation to Babylonian life demonstrated, as well as his epoch- 
making significance for the later course of Jewish religion. It would 
be simply impossible in the space at our command to enumerate the 
points which make this volume one of the most instructive and stimu- 
lating contributions to its theme. 

Naturally, in a book discussing subjects under controversy, there is 
ample room for disagreement with the author. Perhaps what will be 
regarded as the most evident defect in the book, on the part of all 
schools of Old Testament study, is what seems to be the inconsistency 
of the author's procedure. One party will quarrel with the broad 
principles which he lays down ; the other will object to the exceedingly 
cautious application made of those principles to the facts in hand. 
One example of this is in the sphere of religion. The largest use is 
made of the phenomena of general Semitic religion ; yet the bearing 
of these phenomena upon the development of Hebrew religion is min- 
imized, and a sharp line of demarkation set up between Yahwism and 
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the other religions, for which no adequate justification is presented. 
Much that is said exclusively of Hebrew morality may with equal truth 
be asserted of the ethics of other Semitic peoples. Likewise, the broad 
foundations for the building up of a national literature laid down by the 
author, coupled with the facts adduced as to early Palestinian culture, 
do not seem, in our judgment, in any sense adequate to bearing the 
weight of the early Hebrew literary structure built up upon it. To 
descend to more detailed points of disagreement, two extreme positions 
taken are the following : " Deuteronomy is primarily and fundamen- 
tally formal and ritualistic;" "Jeremiah stood aloof from Josiah and 
the Deuteronomic reformation." The high estimate of Nebuchad- 
rezzar's provincial policy will have to be modified, and we are sorry to 
see that the author accepts the conventional verdict on Nabonidus, 
calling him " a king of antiquarian tastes and subterranean habits." 
Attention should be called to a few chronological slips, as, e. g., " ninety 
years," the period during which the fate of Judah was bound up with 
the Babylonian empire (p. 142) ; two different dates given for the 
battle of Carchemish on pp. 142 and 436 ; the succession of Evil- 
Merodach is differently dated on pp. 171 and 392. Finally, everyone 
will sincerely regret the author's new and surprising employment of 
" modern instances " in illustration of ancient situations and policies. 
We refer not only to the bitter references of Professor McCurdy to the 
Boer war (p. 309), the policy of Cecil Rhodes (p. 87), the "cant of 
modern imperialistic warfare" (p. 289), "those present-day prophets 
who see the cause of righteousness prevailing in South Africa " (p. 426), 
but also to the illustration of the Witch of Endorbythe "Christian 
Scientist " (p. 263). Honest differences of opinion exist on these sub- 
jects, and a sober historical narrative should not be disfigured by 
sneers at, or denunciations of, those who do not agree religiously or 
politically with the historian. 

Professor Paton's Early History of Syria and Palestine in the 
"Semitic Series" makes it evident that, in the author, we have one of the 
most scholarly, constructive, and clear-headed of the modern historians 
of oriental antiquity. He has gathered with laborious effort from the 
various sources of knowledge, whether the ancient documents, modern 
treatises, or the thousand and one periodical articles, the scattered facts 
of Syrian and Palestinian history; has organized and interpreted them in 
an admirable fashion, and has furnished to hand in the modest volume 
of three hundred pages the sifted information which for the ordinary 
student, hitherto, was simply unattainable. No one is so familiar with 
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the field as not to find the book useful ; to many it will be, not merely 
most illuminating and instructive, but simply invaluable. It is, for the 
most part, objective, crammed with facts stated concisely and clearly, 
ranging from Babylonia to Egypt, from Mitanni to Mucri. An index 
of sixteen pages of fine type, in double columns, suggests the immense 
number of names mentioned and topics treated. A chronological 
table, several outline maps, and a bibliography are furnished. Thirteen 
chapters carry us from the " Earliest Inhabitants " to the " New Baby- 
lonian Supremacy." 

The accuracy of the statement of facts is most gratifying, and the 
proofreading very correct. We have noticed : Amenhotep III. for A. 
IV. on p. 136 ; Martsuate for Mantsuate (p. 222); p. 731 for p. 231(F) 
at foot of p. 224; "twenty-two" provinces of Egypt for twenty (p. 
264) ; Jehoiakim is dated 606 B. C. in the chronological table, but is 
earlier, according to p. 274; Syrians for Tyrians on p. 277. That it 
was Sarduris " son of Lutipris " who founded the Armenian kingdom 
of Van (p. 219) is hardly possible. These are the few inaccuracies that 
we have noted in a somewhat careful examination of the latter half of 
the book. Our one cause of dissatisfaction with the author's work lies 
in his choice of some doubtful hypotheses of chronological and histor- 
ical import, which are made prominent without being indicated as 
doubtful. Indeed, the author probably regards them as beyond ques- 
tion. We refer as typical instances in chronology to the adoption of 
the date of Sargon I. as 2770 B. C. instead of the usual 3800 B. C, and 
that of Tiglath Pileser as 1023 B. C. instead of 1 1 20 B. C. As instances 
of conjectural historical theories, we may indicate the acceptance of 
Winkler's Mucri hypothesis to explain the majority of the cases in 
which Micraim is used in the books of Kings and elsewhere. A bril- 
liant example of hypothetical argument is the explanation of the union 
of historical and unhistorical elements in Gen., chap. 14, by the 
view that two persons have been here confounded, the Abram of 
Canaanite tradition who figured in the Elamite war, and the Abraham 
of Hebrew patriarchal days. We cannot but lay emphasis on the clear 
divisions of the history of Syria made by the author and his admirable 
treatment of the various migrations which from time to time changed 
the face of the ancient oriental world, although we have some doubts 
on the Wincklerian schematism which is adopted in the exposition of 
the latter subject. To get well in hand the outline and the turning- 
points of the history of Syria and Palestine, as here presented, is to be 
master of the key to the history of oriental antiquity. Especially by 
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every student of the Old Testament should this book be studied care- 
fully and made a part of his working library. 

G. S. Goodspeed. 
Thb University of Chicago. 

Judaica. Forschungen zur hellenistisch-jiidischen Geschichte 
und Litteratur. Von Hugo Willrich. Gottingen : Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1900. Pp. iv + J 84. M. 5.60. 

This book continues and corrects the investigations begun in the 
work published by the same author five years previously, entitled Juden 
und Griechen vor der makkabaischen Erhebung ( 1895). The four chap- 
ters that make up the work are varied in character and cover a wide 
field. The first one discusses the books of Esther and Judith. Esther 
comes from the year 48-47 B. C, and was composed originally in Greek at 
the instigation of the priest of the Onias Temple at Laontopolis, in 
Egypt. This exact date is determined by the note appended to the 
Greek text of Esther. The Ptolemy and Cleopatra here referred to 
are Ptolemy XIV. and his celebrated sister, Cleopatra VI. The fourth 
year of their joint rule brings us to 48-47 B. C. As for the feast of 
Purim, it commemorates the planting of Jewish military colonies in 
Egypt by Ptolemy Philometor. It is accordingly correct to say that 
Purim = icA)}poi ; but we are to think, not of the lots of an oracle, but of 
land-lots (Land/osi). 

Judith was written before the death of Demetrius I., probably in the 
interval between 157 and 153 B. C. It is the history of this period 
which the book really presents under the mask of ancient history. The 
writer's attitude toward the Hasmonean house also suits this time. In 
a " Beilage " to the discussion of Judith, Willrich gives his reasons for 
rejecting the tradition of an expedition against the Jews and their 
deportation during the reign of Artaxerxes (HI.) Ochus. 

The second chapter treats of the origin of the Hellenistic and 
Roman official documents in Jewish writers. The first paragraph dis- 
cusses a collection of decrees and enactments which in Philo {Leg. ad 
Cajum, 28) is connected'with the name of King Agrippa I. This col- 
lection included a large number of public documents gathered from 
all parts of the world, in part genuine and in part forgeries, favorable 
to the Jews. Later writers, especially Josephus, the author and inter- 
polator of 1 Maccabees, and Jason of Cyrene, made large use of it. 
Most of the letters and decrees in 1 Maccabees are either forgeries 
taken by the interpolator from this source, or are genuine documents 



